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This qualitative descriptive study aimed to ascertain the extent to which classroom management con¬ 
stituted a problem among pre-service foreign language teachers in a teacher education program at a 
public university in Colombia. The study also sought to identify classroom management challenges, 
the approaches to confronting them, and the alternatives for improving pre-service teachers’ classroom 
management skills. The results revealed that classroom management is a serious problem with chal¬ 
lenges ranging from inadequate classroom conditions to explicit acts of misbehavior. Establishing rules 
and reinforcing consequences for misbehavior were the main approaches to classroom management, 
although more contact with actual classrooms and learning from experienced others were alternatives 
for improving classroom management skills. 
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Este estudio cualitativo descriptivo busco determinar en que medida el manejo de clase constituye un 
problema para docentes practicantes de lenguas extranjeras en un programa de licenciatura en ingles 
en una universidad publica Colombiana. El estudio busco identificar los desafios de manejo de clase, 
el enfoque para afrontarlos, y las alternativas para mejorarlos. Los resultados revelaron que el manejo 
de clase es un problema serio que va desde condiciones inadecuadas del salon hasta actos explicitos de 
indisciplina. Establecer reglas y consecuencias por indisciplina fueron el principal enfoque de manejo 
de clase mientras que mayor contacto con sitios de practica y aprender de otros con experiencia fueron 
alternativas de mejoramiento. 
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Introduction 

The student teaching practicum, which constitutes 
the first time many students in teacher education 
programs actually teach in real classrooms, is 
considered an “opportunity [for pre-service teachers] 
to apply theoretical knowledge and skills, previously 
gained in the [teacher education] classroom, to 
authentic educational settings” (Williams, 2009, 
p. 68). However, this practicum generates various 
challenges that pre-service teachers will face. Issues 
such as overcrowded classrooms, students at different 
levels of language proficiency (Sariqoban, 2010), 
“classroom discipline, assessing students’ works, the 
organization of class work, relationships with parents, 
and insufficient and/or inadequate teaching materials” 
(Veenman, 1984, p. 143) often plague teachers when 
they first enter the teaching profession. 

Soares (2007) claims that teacher educators 
overlook the issue of classroom management by 
putting forward theories and pedagogy that revolve 
around the concept of ideal learners. This leaves pre¬ 
service teachers with a sense of hopelessness and 
with “little but their intuition to guide them” (Soares, 
2007, p. 43) in coping with disruptive situations and 
incidents in their classrooms. Although “teacher 
education programs cannot hope to account for 
all the different types of settings and conditions 
beginning teachers will inevitably encounter” (Farrell, 
2006, p. 212), it is their responsibility to guide pre¬ 
service teachers into discovering alternatives and 
implementing strategies to deal with issues inherent 
to the teaching profession, including classroom 
management. This guidance eases their transition 
from teacher preparation programs to real classroom 
settings and thus increases their likelihood of success. 

We administered a questionnaire and interviewed 
pre-service teachers, practicum supervisors, and 
cooperating teachers in an English teacher education 
program to determine if classroom management 


constituted a problem and to identify classroom 
management challenges, the approaches used to 
confront them, and the alternatives for improving 
classroom management skills. Although this is 
not the first study to address the issue of classroom 
management in Colombia or elsewhere, it served to 
diagnose the problem of classroom management in 
this teacher education program. 

Review of the Literature 

The Teaching Practicum 

The teaching practicum has been defined as “the 
major opportunity for the student teacher to acquire 
the practical skills and knowledge needed to function 
as an effective language teacher” (Richards & Crookes, 
1988, p. 9). A practicum experience can be classified 
as direct or indirect. In a direct experience, student 
teachers adopt a supervised or unsupervised teaching 
position in a real classroom, whereas in indirect 
experiences, they watch someone else teach the class 
(Cruickshank & Armaline, 1986). The participants 
in this study were engaged in a direct supervised 
teaching experience. 

According to Richards and Crookes (1988): 

The practice teaching typically begins with observation of the 
cooperating teacher, with the student [teacher] gradually taking 
over responsibility for teaching part of a lesson, under the 
supervision of the cooperating teacher. Supervision may take the 
form of occasional or regular visits by the supervisor, reports to 
the supervisor from the cooperating teacher or the student, peer 
feedback, or conferences with the supervisor, (p. 20) 

In relation to the support provided by schools and 
colleagues, Farrell (2003) showed that “the transition 
from the teacher training institution to the secondary 
school classroom is characterized by a type of reality 
shock in which the ideals that were formed during 
teacher training are replaced by the reality of school 
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life” (p. 95). In learning to face this reality, pre-service 
teachers must face and address many types of issues 
and challenges including classroom management. 

Classroom Management: 

Definition and Causes 

Classroom management has been defined as 
the “actions taken to create and maintain a learning 
environment conducive to successful instruction” 
(Brophy, 1996, p. 5). It is also thought to consist of 
integrating four areas: “establishing and reinforcing 
rules and procedures, carrying out disciplinary 
actions, maintaining effective teacher and student 
relationships, and maintaining an appropriate mental 
set for management” (Marzano, 2003, p. 88). It follows 
that classroom management should not be seen as 
synonymous with classroom discipline; it involves 
those other aspects mentioned above that are equally 
inherent to teaching. Crookes (2003) similarly sees a 
well-managed classroom as a relatively orderly room in 
which “whatever superficial manifestations of disorder 
that may occur either do not prevent instruction and 
learning, or actually support them” (p. 144). What the 
above definitions of classroom management have in 
common is establishing an appropriate environment 
and therefore order in the classroom so that teaching 
and subsequently learning can take place. 

Classroom management has been regarded as 
a serious challenge for many pre-service and even 
in-service teachers (Balli, 2009; Quintero Corzo & 
Ramirez Contreras, 2011). The challenge stems from 
many possible issues involved in managing a classroom. 
Brown (2007) affirms that classroom management 
involves decisions about what to do when: 

• You or your students digress and throw off the 
plan for the day. 

• An unexpected but pertinent question comes up. 

• Some technicality prevents you from doing an 
activity. 


• A student is disruptive in class. 

• You are asked a question to which you do not 

know the answer. 

• There is not enough time at the end of a class to 

finish an activity that has already started. 

In regards to the impact of classroom manage¬ 
ment on the teaching practicum, Stoughton (2007) 
revealed that classroom management was identified 
by pre-service teachers “as a subject about which 
there is a fairly wide disparity between what is taught 
in university classes and seminars and the theoretical 
construct upon which many behavioral plans are 
based” (p. 1026). Equally important are the specific 
problems pre-service teachers find during their 
practicum. These may include disruptive talking, 
persistent inaudible responses, sleeping in class, 
unwillingness to speak in the target language (Wadden 
& McGovern, 1991), “insolence to the teacher, in¬ 
sulting or bullying other students, damaging school 
property, refusing to accept sanctions or punishment” 
(Harmer, 2007, p. 126) and lack of interest in class 
(Soares, 2007). 

Even though classroom management is an area of 
interest and preoccupation for pre-service language 
teachers, it has not been extensively researched in 
Colombia. Chaves Varon (2008), in looking at the 
strengths and weaknesses in a teaching practicum, 
found that student teachers were not being properly 
trained to manage a classroom, and Insuasty and 
Zambrano Castillo (2011) identified classroom 
management as one of the most commonly discussed 
issues during the feedback sessions between 
supervisors and pre-service teachers. 

Castellanos (2002) found that factors such as the 
environment and teachers’ attitudes were among the 
causes of childrens aggressive behavior when playing 
competitive games in the English classroom. This 
study highlighted students’ self-esteem and teachers’ 
fair treatment in class as elements that might help 
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teachers to maintain positive atmospheres in their 
classrooms. Prada Castaneda and Zuleta Garzon 
(2005) also identified some of the difficulties (e.g., 
giving instructions, introducing the topic, managing 
the classroom) that four primary school pre-service 
teachers had in their practicum and the strategies 
they used to deal with them (e.g., reflecting on their 
own experiences and knowledge, setting objectives 
for immediate action, and examining whether or not 
their actions had been successful). 

In a more recent study, Quintero Corzo and 
Ramirez Contreras (2011) sought to help teacher- 
trainees overcome indiscipline in the English as 
a foreign language (efl) classroom. They found 
heterogeneous classes, lack of academic interest, 
affective factors, parental neglect, and education 
policies as reasons for indiscipline in efl classes. Some 
of the strategies participants claimed to be effective in 
coping with discipline problems were: 

• Making instructions clear and giving them before 
grouping students. 

• Keeping learners busy, always giving them something 
to do within the allotted time. 

• Managing time wisely. 

• Preparing and including attractive materials. 

• Stating rules for class procedures and activities, emphasizing 
the consequences for breaking the rules. 

• Giving the students responsibilities. 

• Changing activities frequently. 

• Monitoring students by walking around the classroom. 

• Respecting differences among learners, considering their 
backgrounds and learning paces 

and styles. (Quintero Corzo 8c Ramirez Contreras, 2011, p. 68) 

These studies have helped to consolidate a 
rather scarce but growing body of research in the 
area of classroom management in English language 
teaching in Colombia. This phenomenon has become 
a prominent challenge for many pre-service teachers 
who are about to enter the teaching profession. These 


teachers constantly struggle to implement strategies 
to reduce the negative impact of poor classroom 
management in their practicum. 

Classroom Management 
Models and Approaches 

A number of approaches have been proposed to 
help teachers address classroom management in their 
lessons. Wolfgang and Glickman (1986) talked about 
three categories for problem solving in classroom 
practice: relationship/listening, rules/rewards, and 
confronting/contracting. The first stresses the need 
for a facilitating environment in which the teacher 
supports students’ inner struggles to solve problems 
in class. The second focuses on the teacher’s taking 
control of the environment, and rewards, rules, and 
punishment are used to ensure students’ appropriate 
learning behavior. The third emphasizes the teacher’s 
constant interaction with the students, both working 
together to arrive at joint solutions to problems 
of misbehavior; students are encouraged “to take 
responsibility for their actions but need the active 
involvement of a kind but firm teacher” (Wolfgang & 
Glickman, 1986, p. 19). 

Other models for classroom management include 
the assertive discipline model (Canter & Canter, 
1976), which suggests that at the beginning of the 
year, teachers must establish a discipline plan that 
includes rules and procedures and consistently apply 
consequences for misbehavior, and the withitness and 
overlapping model (Kounin, 1970), which focuses on 
teachers constantly scanning the whole classroom 
to assess if students are paying attention or doing 
what they are supposed to, also known as “eyes in the 
back of his head” (Kounin, 1970, p. 81). This model 
also highlights overlapping, or what the teacher does 
when he has two or more matters to address at the 
same time. Another model is the choice theory model 
(Glasser, 1990), which sees teachers as leaders and 
attempts to rid them of the thought that if students 
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are not punished, they do not learn. Teachers are 
urged to help students make good decisions and to 
remind them that they are capable of performing and 
behaving well in class. This model also encourages 
teachers to conduct class meetings whenever they 
deem it necessary so that students can evaluate 
themselves and design plans for improvement. 

Weber (as cited in Pellegrino, 2010) similarly 
talks about three authority types: traditional, 
which involves students’ following the teacher’s 
management based on cultural learned behaviors; 
legal/rational, through which the teacher establishes 
his authority after creating and reinforcing a set of 
values and rules whereby “obedience is not owed 
to the individual, but rather the impersonal order 
instead”; and charismatic authority, which “relies 
on personal devotion to the figure that possesses the 
qualities exalted by the followers” (Weber as cited in 
Pellegrino, 2010, p. 64). 

Such models and approaches helped us to 
characterize the issue of classroom management in 
the present study and to answer the research question 
related to how pre-service teachers currently deal 
with classroom management issues in the practicum. 
Although it is not our goal here to fully advocate a 
particular approach to managing the classroom, we 
are more inclined to consider views such as Wolfgang 
and Glickman’s (1986) confronting-contracting 
perspective, Glasser’s (1990) choice theory model, 
and Weber’s legal/rational authority based on 
rational values and established rules. Nonetheless, we 
must highlight that no classroom management style 
or approach should be fully adopted or constructed 
without taking into serious consideration the 
characteristics of the teaching setting. The present 
study may help teachers to determine which approach 
or model best fits the needs of their particular 
contexts. 


Method 

This study followed a qualitative descriptive 
orientation in that it involved interacting with people 
in their social contexts and talking with them about 
their perceptions (Glesne, 2011) regarding classroom 
management. Accordingly, the study considered 
participants’ views initially gathered through a 
questionnaire and then further explored them via 
semi-structured interviews. The study was conducted 
in the context of an undergraduate efl teacher 
education program at a public university in Colombia. 
Students enrolled in this program had to take 147 
credits to be certified as efl teachers. The program 
curriculum was organized into three large formation 
fields: Discipline Specific, Teacher Professional 
Identity, and Socio-Cultural Identity & Development 
(Trans.). The first of these sought to help students 
develop their communicative competence in English, 
and the third aimed at developing students’ socio- 
humanistic competencies. However, it was the second 
field—Teacher Professional Identity—that focused 
directly on the areas of pedagogy and didactics. These 
areas involved courses such as general pedagogy, 
methods, and the teaching practicum. 

Within the field of Teacher Professional Identity, 
students had to complete two practicum periods, 
which were meant to give them the possibility of 
gaining experience by teaching English for one 
academic semester at a primary school and another 
one at a secondary school, both usually located in 
the same city where the teacher education program 
was offered. As stated in the course objectives of 
the teaching practicum syllabus, this teaching 
experience “gets pre-service teachers involved with 
aspects such as lesson planning, teaching skills, 
students’ assessment, extra-curricular activities, 
use of resources, and reflection and self-evaluation” 
(Universidad Surcolombiana, 2004, p. 2, [Trans.]). 
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Pre-service teachers are placed in a school in 
mutual agreement with the practicum coordinator. 
Cooperating teachers are then chosen according 
to the courses available at each school and whether 
or not they accept to work with a pre-service 
teacher throughout the semester. Finally, practicum 
supervisors are appointed by the practicum 
coordinator based on their availability and workload 
regulations established by the university. Typically, 
practicum supervisors must observe pre-service 
teachers and meet with them at the university to give 
them feedback on lesson plans and observations at 
least once a week. 

The questions that guided this study were as 
follows: 

• To what extent is classroom management 
perceived as a problem for pre-service teachers 
in their practicum? 

• What classroom management challenges do 
pre-service teachers typically encounter in their 
practicum? 

• What characterizes the approach pre-service 
teachers use to deal with classroom management 
issues in their practicum? 

• What are participants’ views of possible 
alternatives for improving pre-service teachers’ 
classroom management skills throughout their 
efl teacher education program curriculum? 

Participants 

The study involved the participation of 34 pre¬ 
service teachers, 10 practicum supervisors, and 17 
cooperating teachers in the efl teacher education 
program. There were 20 female and 14 male pre¬ 
service teachers. Seventeen were in public primary 
schools and 17 in public secondary schools. Similarly, 
18 of the 34 pre-service teachers were in their first 
practicum period, with the remaining 16 in their 
second period, which means that the latter group had 
one semester of accumulated teaching experience as 


pre-service teachers. Cooperating teachers (13 female, 
4 male) and practicum supervisors (6 female, 4 male) 
were selected based on their extensive experience 
hosting and supervising pre-service teachers, 6-7 
years for the former and 10 years average for the latter 
both in primary and secondary schools. 

Participants were initially approached in person 
as a group in one of the practicum meetings at which 
they accepted participation in the study of their own 
free will by signing a consent letter. Following the 
ethical procedures, they were then asked to respond 
to an initial online questionnaire (Appendix a). 
Afterward, a smaller sample of 10 pre-service teachers, 
six practicum supervisors, and six cooperating 
teachers from among those who had agreed to be part 
of the study was invited for follow-up semi-structured 
interviews (Appendix b) . Each interview was arranged 
in consultation with those participants who had stated 
in the questionnaire that classroom management 
constituted a problem in the practicum and who had 
agreed to take part in a follow-up interview. Codes 1 
were used throughout the study to guarantee the 
principles of anonymity and confidentiality. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

The use of these methods and types of participants 
contributed to validating the data and achieving 
triangulation. We piloted the questionnaire with 
colleagues and some former students of the same 
teacher education program. The purpose of the 
questionnaire was to collect participants’ demographic 
information and to gain their initial insights on the 
research questions. The follow-up semi-structured 
interview sought to obtain a more in-depth view of 
the answers provided in the questionnaire and to 
elicit potential stories or additional insights regarding 
classroom management. 


1 pti = Pre-service teacher i, cti = Cooperating teacher i, psi = 

Practicum supervisor 1. 
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We used grounded theory as the approach to 
analyze the data. Corbin and Strauss (1990) observe 
that this technique enables researchers to conceptualize 
the social patterns and structures of the information 
through a constant process of comparison. Grounded 
theory is a systematic process that involves three main 
stages as follows: Open coding involves using colors to 
code the different patterns that emerge as a result of 
comparing the data. In this study, these codes were 
directly connected to the research questions. After 
a rigorous process of comparison, we named every 
phenomenon and copied and pasted all of the related 
statements in a separate document to define the initial 
preliminary categories. Axial coding occurs within one 
category, making connections between subgroups of 
that category and creating connections between one 


subcategory and another. Here, we found relationships 
between the subcategories, and we then designed a 
chart (Table 1) containing four main categories and 
the associated subcategories. These categories were 
broken down into specific issues that helped explain 
the general findings of the study. This chart was 
permanently improved as more data emerged and as a 
result of the constant process of comparison. Selective 
coding similarly involves validating relationships and 
refining and developing the final categories (Corbin 
& Strauss, 1990). Categories are integrated, and a 
grounded theory emerges. In this final stage, we were 
able to integrate all categories into the final four broad 
categories, which helped us to present the findings in a 
more orderly fashion. 


Table 1 . Final Categories and Subcategories 


Final Categories 

Subcategories 

Preliminary Categories 

Classroom Management 
Affects Teaching 

Regardless of Subject or 
Experience 

Classroom management is an 
inherent part of the teaching 
profession 

• Classroom management is a 
challenge for teachers of any subject, 
not just language teachers 

• Classroom management affects both 
pre-service and in-service teachers 
regardless of their experience 

Classroom management influences 
time for instruction 

• Time for instruction is wasted 
when the teacher is solving 
classroom management issues 


The classroom environment in both 
primary and secondary settings 

• Overcrowded classrooms and 
seating arrangements 

• Excessive heat and noise 

• Lack of or insufficient resources 

Challenges and Factors 
that Affect Classroom 
Management 

Pre-service teachers’ inappropriate 
self-perceptions during the 
practicum 

• It is hard for pre-service teachers in high 
schools to abandon their role as college 
students and assume a teacher’s role 

Students’ attitudes and language 
levels at both primary and 
secondary schools 

• Insufficient levels of language 
competence evidenced in both settings 

• Unwillingness to participate in class, 
especially in secondary schools 

• Lack of attention and motivation in class 
equally present in both types of settings 
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Final Categories 

Subcategories 

Preliminary Categories 


Students’ explicit acts of 
misbehavior in both settings 

• Disruptive talking 

• Failure to do in-class work or homework 

• Use of cellphones or other devices, 
mainly in secondary school settings 

• Yelling at each other 

• Physical aggression 

• Insulting or bullying other students 

• Showing disrespect to the teacher 

Pre-Service Teachers’ 
Approaches to Managing 
the Classroom 

Focus on maintaining control 

• Establish rules and consequences 
from the beginning 

• Talk louder to the class to regain attention 

• Remind students of who is in charge 

• Intimidate students with negative 
remarks or low grades 

• Assign students extra work 
to keep them busy 

• Get into verbal confrontation with 
students, most likely in high school settings 

• Threaten to get parents involved 

Focus on achieving students’ 
involvement and positive 
dispositions 

• Build rapport with the class 

• Raise awareness among students 
about their behavior in class 

• Motivate students through feedback 
and dynamic activities 

• Get students involved in the lessons 

Alternatives for Improving 
Classroom Management 

Contact with real teaching settings 

• A course on classroom management with 
a practical component in current settings 

• More observation tasks in real 
classrooms prior to the practicum 

• Become more familiar with classroom 
management policies in authentic settings 

Learning from others 

• Seminars by experienced teachers 
or successful pre-service teachers 

• Raise awareness of the importance of 
attitudes such as being friendly and kind 
with the students in the practicum 

• Promote students’ successful teaching 
practices during their practicum 
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Findings 

The following categories illustrate the main 
findings of the study: 

Classroom Management 
Affects Teaching Regardless 
of Subject or Experience 

Some of the participants, particularly cooperating 
teachers in high schools, claimed that the classroom 
management issues pre-service teachers encountered 
in the practicum were inevitably part of the teaching 
profession and not exclusive to language teaching. 
They were aware that it was something pre-service 
teachers had to confront and learn along the way 
regardless of the subject they had to teach. For 
example, CT3 made the following claim: 

Now I realize that many student teachers have to suffer because 
of the indiscipline of the students, but it is not only with efl 
student teachers, it is with all the teachers, with the math 
teacher, the p.e. teacher, the religion teacher, with all of them... 
students misbehave. 

Further evidence of classroom management 
being a problem was observed when pre-service 
teachers in secondary school claimed that classroom 
management interfered with instructional time. They 
stated that they often had to stop the lesson to solve all 
kinds of situations in class: 

All the time one spends managing the discipline...organizing 
things...the class does not last one hour but forty minutes and 
what can one do in forty minutes?...time flies and one can do 
nothing. (PT4) 

Similarly, pti8 , while doing his practicum at a 
high school, felt that it was difficult to use the teaching 
methods and strategies he had been taught in the 
teacher education program because he had to devote 
so much time to organizing the students before he 
could start the lesson: 


At times, all that [we learned in the teacher education program] 
about the communicative methodology...is complicated to 
manage...because one has to concentrate on getting the students 
to settle down, to be seated, to listen to the instructions, and then 
the last ten minutes is the time we have for class. 

This can be connected to Farrell’s (2003) 
observation that the ideals that pre-service teachers 
receive during their preparation programs are 
replaced by the hard reality of school life. This may 
have led participants to perceive mismatches between 
what they had learned in their teacher preparation 
and what they encountered in real school classrooms. 

Challenges and Factors That 
Affect Classroom Management 

Managing the classroom during the practicum 
was initially reported as a serious problem on the 
online questionnaire by participants in both primary 
(62%) and secondary (47%) school settings, and the 
follow-up interviews provided more robust evidence 
of the same tendency. Figure 1 shows a condensed 
view of the problems identified by participants in 
both settings. 

In regards to specific classroom management 
challenges that pre-service teachers encountered 
in their practicum, many such challenges had 
to do with external, nonacademic factors that 
influenced students’ behavior or did not contribute 
to an adequate learning atmosphere in the context of 
primary and secondary schools. One such factor was 
the high temperatures in class because the weather 
in the city was usually very hot and the classrooms 
were not equipped with air conditioning or ceiling 
fans. Noise from outside was another factor that 
was usually caused by different sources (people on 
the street, students in other classrooms, cultural and 
social activities inside the school, etc.). In addition, 
other factors included overcrowded classrooms, 
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Figure 1 . Participants' Perceptions of Problems During the Practicum 


Classroom management and environment 
Promoting autonomous learning 
Knowledge of learners and the learning process 
Use and availability of materials and resources 
Reflection and journal keeping 
Assessing students' learning process 
Integrating language skills 
Lesson planning 

Implementation of standards for competencies in 

Giving feedback 
Other(s) 

Having good relationships with the school 
Knowledge and use of the target language 



inconvenient seating arrangements, and lack of or 
insufficient resources. The comments below illustrate 
some of those problems: 

These are relatively large groups of 40 students with whom one 
has to deal, with many problems such as noise, indiscipline, the 
changing moods of students. (pt 6 ) 

Sometimes the classroom was hot; there were ceiling fans but 
some of them just did not work. There was no air conditioning... 
and the room was large and there were windows, but anyways the 
heat was always felt.. .Students said that it was very hot. (PT12) 

Another factor that made classroom management 
difficult, especially for pre-service teachers at high 
schools, was that they could not see themselves as 
teachers in the practicum: “at the beginning one does 
not see oneself as a teacher but as a college student 
that is carrying out an activity” (pt 2 ). They felt that 
this had serious implications because the high school 
students did not see them as their teachers either, and 
they were more inclined to challenge their authority 
and be disrespectful toward them. Therefore, they 
felt they needed to be firm and assertive so that their 


students would take them more seriously. PT4 made 
the following remark: 

I had a lot of problems to gain the respect I deserved, to be seen 
as a teacher...because they addressed me as “viejo” (old man), 
or they talked to me as if I were one of them. Then gaining their 
respect has been really difficult, as well as getting them to follow 
the instructions I give them. 

This may inevitably lead pre-service teachers to 
feel uncommitted and discouraged from doing the job 
or developing a passion for the teaching profession. 
As claimed by Pellegrino (2010), “novice teachers, 
who are viewed by most students as temporary and 
not supreme authority in the classroom, have a more 
difficult time establishing traditional authority in the 
classroom” (p. 3). 

Some other issues were related to students’ 
language levels and attitudes toward the class. 
These issues included students who had difficulties 
understanding or expressing their ideas in English, 
unwillingness to participate, and lack of attention 
and motivation in class. This lack of interest and 
motivation, according to practicum supervisors 
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at primary and high schools, was sometimes 
accompanied by feelings of boredom and frustration, 
which then led to students being disruptive and 
caused other classroom management issues. 

To further illustrate the issue of lack of interest and 
attention in class, ptio commented on an incident he 
had with one of his students. The pre-service teacher 
contacted the student’s parents because the child was 
not showing any progress or interest in class. The 
child’s mother then came to the school and said that 
her son was having conflicts with another boy who 
was bothering him. The pre-service teacher said that 
he was not aware of that incident and that he was still 
concerned about the child’s lack of progress in class. 
In the end, the child’s mother blamed the pre-service 
teacher for not paying enough attention to what 
was going on in class. This incident equally served 
to illustrate the relationships with parents, noted by 
Veenman (1984), as another factor that pre-service 
teachers have to face during the practicum. 

Linked to the previous factors, there were other 
issues ranging from minor acts of misconduct (e.g., 
disruptive talking, tardiness, failure to do homework) 
to major acts of misbehavior such as yelling at each 
other, physical aggression, and insulting or bullying 
other students. For instance, CT5 told us about an 
episode a pre-service teacher at a secondary school 
had in one of his colleague’s lessons: 

One day she [the pre-service teacher] had a group of students 
who got into a fight in class and then as the incident was getting 
out of control, she requested the cooperating teachers assistance. 
However, there was such chaos that the academic coordinator 
had to go to the classroom to try to settle everyone down. Soon 
after, a police officer was called in, after a few moments...in the 
middle of the chaos.. .the students got hold of the police officers 
gun. The officer noticed the gun was missing when he was outside 
the classroom. The gun was immediately recovered from the top 
of a desk. Later the students stated that they had taken the gun 
just for fun. 


This may have been an isolated incident, but it 
certainly had a huge impact on the pre-service teacher 
in that it let her experience the complex reality of 
classrooms, especially in terms of the potential 
dangers of situations like this one. When the incident 
occurred, the pre-service teacher reported that she was 
shocked but also somewhat relieved because she had 
seen how the cooperating teacher and the academic 
coordinator had also not been able to manage the 
situation. As a former practicum supervisor, one 
of the researchers had pre-service teachers come 
to the feedback sessions with great discomfort and 
frustration because of the extreme situations they 
faced at their practicum sites. 

Pre-Service Teachers' Approaches 
to Managing the Classroom 

Regarding the approaches that pre-service teachers 
used to manage their classrooms, responses varied 
depending on the nature of the problem or situation. 
However, focusing on maintaining control appeared to 
be the most predominant approach among pre-service 
teachers across school settings. Most of the partici¬ 
pants, including cooperating teachers and supervisors, 
claimed that pre-service teachers made great efforts 
to control students’ behavior in class by establishing 
and reinforcing strict rules from the beginning and 
reminding students of the harsh consequences if 
they did not follow the rules. This approach typically 
involved talking louder to the students to regain their 
attention, writing notes in their notebooks so that their 
parents could see them, reminding students of who 
was in charge, intimidating students with negative 
remarks or low grades, assigning extra work in class 
just to keep them busy, and at times getting into verbal 
confrontations with students. In this respect, PT26 
affirmed that students’ lack of discipline was very 
common in class and so, at times, he had to raise his 
voice, talk louder to the students, and be tough with 
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them so that they would pay attention, pti made use of 
similar strategies: 

Sometimes I regain their attention by talking loudly and angrily. 
I change their seats. Sometimes I see myself confronting them, 
and then I bring the students’ records folder [with the intention 
of writing a negative remark]. 

The strategies used by these pre-service tea¬ 
chers tended to reflect an authoritarian approach 
to managing the class, which has common charac¬ 
teristics with the assertive discipline model (Canter & 
Canter, 1976) and the traditional authority type (Weber 
as cited in Pellegrino, 2010). Another tendency, mainly 
among pre-service teachers at secondary schools, was 
to seek the assistance of the cooperating teacher or to 
refer students directly to the discipline coordinator or 
principal whenever they misbehaved in class. This was 
perceived by a small number of practicum supervisors 
as strong dependence on others and may have 
contributed to reaffirming the view that pre-service 
teachers did not see themselves as teachers who were 
capable of managing situations on their own. 

To a much lesser extent, three of the pre-service 
teachers at primary schools and one at a secondary 
school favored a more friendly approach to managing 
the classroom. They privileged actions such as 
building rapport, raising awareness among students 
about their behavior in class, motivating students 
through positive feedback and dynamic activities, 
and involving students in the lessons. Some of these 
actions can be associated with the categories of 
relationship-listening and confronting-contracting 
(Wolfgang & Glickman, 1986) to problem solving 
characterized by the teachers being supportive while 
working collaboratively with the students to build a 
positive learning environment. In this respect, PT21 
made the following remark: 

I talked to the student alone and then tried to make him reflect 
on what happened in class. I asked him what makes him feel 


uncomfortable, why he gets into so much disruptive talking, why 
he misbehaves in class. 

One of the cooperating teachers similarly added: 
Student teachers try to bring them many games because this is 
what cooperating teachers do not do; they do not play with the 
students.. .then some student teachers try to be more active, more 
dynamic (CT14) 

These pre-service teachers used an approach 
based on gaining students’ confidence and respect. 
This way of managing conflicts and disruptive actions 
may have a strong connection with the personality 
type of each pre-service teacher. Based on our 
personal experience with pre-service teachers in the 
same teacher education program, some of them were 
usually calm and patient and therefore appeared to be 
more effective at managing the classroom. Similarly, 
as was claimed by one of the practicum supervisors, 
these pre-service teachers may have adopted this 
style as a result of “having accumulated experience 
from their first practicum period mostly in high 
school” (ps2). Additionally, two of them had acted as 
substitute English teachers for short periods of time at 
two private schools in the city. 

Alternatives for Improving 
Classroom Management 

In terms of alternatives that the efl teacher 
education program could implement to help 
pre-service teachers improve their classroom 
management skills, participants in both types of 
settings emphasized that the program should offer 
them more opportunities to be involved in authentic 
school settings. Most pre-service teachers and some 
cooperating teachers claimed that this could be 
achieved through different strategies, such as a course 
on classroom management with both theoretical and 
practical components, more specific observation 
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tasks prior to the beginning of the practicum, more 
supervision and feedback during the practicum, 
and spending more time in current school contexts 
so that they could get acquainted with classroom 
management policies. Specifically, PT22 commented: 

I think that we need a bit more reality. It is too much theory, 
and sometimes one gets to the classroom and one has forgotten 
everything. It would be something that prepares us better so that 
one gets there and feels ready, like I know what to do, I know what 
I can find there, I know what things may go well and what things 
may go wrong. It has to be something that brings us closer to the 
reality of the schools. 

PT26 similarly affirmed: 

The micro-teaching sessions of the methods courses should take 
place in the real context...in a classroom with 40 students and 
not just for one or two classes but for two months or a month.. .so 
that at the time of the practicum when we get a group of students 
to teach.. .we have had a previous warm-up to get to this. 

Participants also highlighted the relevance of 
learning from experienced in-service or successful 
pre-service teachers, which could be in the form of 
seminars, debates, or talks. For instance, PT7, PT4, and 
PS9 felt that there should be workshops and talks with 
practicum supervisors and pre-service teachers where 
they could share their both positive and negative 
experiences in classroom management. These 
workshops, added PS9, may also serve to highlight 
pre-service teachers’ attitudes such as being friendly 
and kind with the students during the practicum and 
familiarize them with the school context, especially 
in terms of guidelines or regulations for effective 
classroom management. 

Conclusions 

Participants in this study indicated that classroom 
management is a serious problem for most pre-service 
teachers in their practicum across primary and 


secondary school settings. Similarly, the phenomenon 
of classroom management appears to be inherent to 
the teaching profession, and it affects instructional 
time. The classroom management challenges pre¬ 
service teachers usually encounter, regardless of the 
school setting, range from inadequate conditions in 
the classroom environment, pre-service teachers’ 
seeing themselves as college students as opposed 
to teachers, and learners’ negative attitudes and low 
language levels to more explicit acts of misbehavior 
such as physical aggression, insulting or bullying 
other students, and showing disrespect to the teacher. 

It was also evidenced that pre-service teachers’ 
dominant approach to managing the classroom 
centered on maintaining control through establishing 
rules and reinforcing consequences for negative 
behavior; only a few focused on seeking student 
involvement and cultivating students’ positive 
dispositions toward the class. Additionally, more 
and earlier contact with real teaching settings and 
opportunities to learn from other successful or 
more experienced others were identified as the 
main alternatives for improving classroom manage¬ 
ment skills. 

Participants equally suggested alternatives that 
include a course on classroom management, which 
has never been offered by this teacher education 
program; more observation tasks, which have been 
limited to two or three hours before the practicum 
starts; and promoting and socializing successful 
teaching practices with new pre-service teachers 
throughout the practicum. 

Recommendations 

Future curriculum revisions and research 
initiatives in this teacher education program should 
contribute to integrating the practical and theoretical 
input (Yan & He, 2010) and to strengthening the 
existing school-university partnerships in preparing 
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language teachers. Such partnerships can help 
to reduce the gap between pre-service teachers’ 
experiences as provided by teacher education 
programs and the real school settings where they 
have to conduct their practicum. Similarly, these 
curriculum revisions should respond to participants’ 
suggestions such as learning from experienced others 
and more and earlier involvement with real school 
contexts. 

Further analysis of the classroom management 
approaches participants appeared to favor in this 
study constitutes another avenue of inquiry. It would 
be interesting to generate opportunities for pre¬ 
service teachers to characterize and reflect on their 
own approaches to managing the classroom and so 
encourage them to explore other approaches (e.g., 
Glassner, 1990) by which the teacher becomes a leader 
manager as opposed to a boss manager or by which 
students can assume responsibility for their own 
behavior and take a more active role in building a 
more effective learning atmosphere. 

Limitations of the Study 

If we were to perform this study again, we would 
use classroom observation as another method to 
collect data because it would give us more explicit 
evidence of the problem and would help us validate 
the perspectives obtained through the questionnaires 
and the interviews. It would also be relevant to seek 
the involvement of school students so that their views 
as other key players in the practicum experience 
can either reaffirm or challenge those provided by 
pre-service teachers, practicum supervisors, and 
cooperating teachers. 
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Appendix A: Questionnaire 


Note: The interview and questionnaire formats presented here were used with pre-service teachers. 
Those for supervisors and cooperating teachers followed the same pattern but were worded accordingly. 

Aim: To obtain participants’ views on the issue of classroom management in the practicum of an efl 
teacher education program. 

Directions: This questionnaire contains a series of items regarding your practicum experience. Plea¬ 
se read and respond each question accordingly, open questions may be answered in English or 
SPANISH. 


1. Gender: Male_Female_ 

2. Period of teaching practicum: i st period_2 nd period_ 

3. Current teaching practicum: 

Primary Education_Secondary Education_ 

4. Select from the aspects below those you consider to represent great difficulties in your teaching practicum: 

□ Lesson planning 

□ Implementation of basic standards for competencies in efl 

□ Knowledge and use of the target language 

□ Integrating language skills 

□ Knowledge of learners and the learning process 

□ Classroom management and environment 

□ Assessing students’ learning processes 

□ Use and availability of materials and resources 

□ Reflection and journal keeping 

□ Giving feedback 

□ Promoting autonomous learning 

□ Having good relationships with the school community 

□ Other(s)? Please specify: 
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5. Which of the following do you perceive as problems in your practicum lessons? 

□ Overcrowded classrooms 

□ Students at different levels of language proficiency 

□ Sitting arrangements 

□ Noise 

□ Heat 

□ Lighting 

□ Social and cultural activities 

□ Insufficient and/or inadequate teaching materials 
D Time and length of the lesson 

□ Students’ lack of interest and motivation in class 

□ Disruptive talking 

□ Inaudible responses 

□ Sleeping in class 

□ Tardiness and poor attendance 

□ Failure to do in-class work 

□ Failure to do homework 

□ Cheating on tests 

D Unwillingness to speak in the target language 

□ Insolence to the teacher 

□ Insulting or bullying other students 

□ Damaging school property 

□ Refusing to accept sanctions or punishment 

□ Use of cellphones or electronic devices 

□ Other(s)? Please specify: 


6. What do you typically do when any of the situations or actions in Question 5 above occurs in any 
of your classes? 


7. How often do you... OR are you... in your practicum lessons? 
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Always 

Very often 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

Never 

Allow students to freely express their opinions. 






Use embarrassment to correct students. 






Friendly and respectful to students. 






Show enthusiasm for the subject. 






Establish clear rules from the beginning of the course. 






Display a strict attitude towards classroom control. 






Arrive on time for class. 






Start class on time. 






End class early. 






Spend time taking attendance. 






Use group work in the classroom. 






Allow students to eat or drink in class. 






Strictly enforce attendance policies. 






Remove students who are causing problems in the classroom. 






Use eye contact as a classroom management method. 






Use li in the classroom. 






Allow students to enter class late. 






Allow students to leave class to answer a phone call. 






Monitor students’ class work by walking around their seats. 






Vary activities in your practicum lessons. 






Have to stop your lessons to address students’ misbehavior. 






Encourage students to work on the assigned in- or out-of class tasks. 






Encourage students to self-evaluate their behavior. 






Welcome students’ suggestions for managing your classroom. 







(Adapted from Fowler & §arapli, 2010) 

8 . What alternatives should the efl teacher education program offer student-teachers to help them improve 
their classroom management skills? 
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Appendix B: Interview Guide 


i. What have been the most difficult factors you have had to address in your teaching practicum? 


2. In terms of classroom management, what would you say are the most common difficulties you usually 
confront in your practicum? 


3. Can you tell me about a time in your practicum when you had a problem with classroom management? 
What happened? What did you do? 


4. What strategies do you use to handle the classroom management issues in your teaching practicum? 


5. Did the efl teacher education program curriculum provide you with enough orientation in strategies for 
managing problems related to classroom management before you started your practicum? 


6. What strategies should the efl teacher education program implement to help pre-service teachers improve 
their classroom management skills? 


7. Is there any other comment or idea that you would like to add? 
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